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holds that his willingness to compromise with the middle classes, as evinced 
by his attitude toward the free-traders and the non-conformist interests, 
was detrimental to the Chartist cause. Bronterre O'Brien also is at- 
tacked. He is scornfully called " a schoolmaster " and " a man of 
theory ", although certainly it must be conceded that O'Brien's idea of 
land nationalization was more practical than O'Connor's land-bank 
scheme. Between O'Brien and O'Connor there was much bad blood and 
Mr. DoUeans, on the face of the evidence, seems over-anxious to cham- 
pion the latter. O'Brien's objections to a permanent convention were 
assuredly not without reason, and his refusal to take part in the last 
great Chartist demonstration is at least made in manly fashion. This 
book does not do him justice. 

There are a few minor errors of fact in Le Chartisme, such as the 
statement (I. 167) that Richard Oastler had made and lost a large for- 
tune. More serious is the omission of certain discussions that one ex- 
pects to find in such an elaborate piece of scholarship, as for instance: 
the relations of the Chartists with Alexander Carlyle and the other very 
considerable group of British free-thinkers the radicalism of whose ideas 
certainly extended to political and economic matters; the relations of the 
Chartists to the British republicans, of whose publication and propa- 
ganda there is no mention in this book. One would also like to know 
more of Ernest Jones, the Chartist poet, and the substitution of some of 
his stirring verse for the long harangues of O'Connor would have been 
profitable. But more serious than this is the suspicion that Mr. DoUeans 
has trusted far too confidingly to the columns of the North Star, O'Con- 
nor's organ. The North Star is the one great source constantly men- 
tioned in the body of the narrative — and the North Star was a very 
biassed sheet. But without foot-notes how can we be very sure just 
what Mr. Dolleans's sources have been? 

Yet, in the last analysis, this book is exceedingly valuable. It brings 
to light many interesting if not hitherto unknown facts among which 
may be put: the intimate relation of the Chartist movement to the inter- 
national radicalism of 1848, and also the abortive but none the less sig- 
nificant attempt to include woman suffrage as an integral part of the 
Chartist propaganda. Furthermore, Mr. DoUeans has beautifully and 
clearly demonstrated that Chartism was essentially an economic not a 
political agitation. 

Walter P. Hall. 

Historisch-Politische Aufs'dtze und Reden. Von Hermann 
Oncken. In two volumes. (Munich and Berlin: R. Olden- 
bourg. 1914. Pp. vi, 344; ii, 382.) 

Few recent volumes by German historians possess the interest for 
students of contemporary history that these two volumes of essays and 
speeches have. The greater part of the first volume is directly related 
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to the literature of the more conservative Pan-Germariists ; the bulk of 
the second deals with the preliminaries of the formation of the empire 
from 1848 to 1871. The first volume contains an eloquent eulogy of the 
Kaiser (1913) ; the Ideas of 1813 and of the present (1913) ; the United 
States and the Great Powers ; " das Deutschamerikanertum " ; Germany 
and Austria since 1871 ; a biography of the historian, economist, and 
agitator, Schaffle ; Germany and England : the increase of the army or of 
the fleet (before the Heidelberg branch of the Navy League, 1912) ; 
an essay on Nationality ; one on " Politics, History, and Public Opinion " ; 
and two long essays on Sebastian Frank, the historian of the sixteenth 
century. The second volume contains six essays on various aspects 
of Bismarck's life, and sketches of Grand Duke Peter of Oldenburg, 
Count Alexander Keyserling, Bennigsen, Ludwig Bamberger, von Rog- 
genbach, Freytag, Camphausen, Mevissen, Reichensperger, Marx, and 
Engels. 

These biographical essays, several of which were originally book 
reviews, some of which were memorial addresses, others of which were 
papers read before societies more or less learned, can hardly be said to 
add greatly to our store of information, but they abound in pithy restate- 
ments of views, in the evidences of clear vision, and contain lengthy 
appreciations of such important books as Von Sybel's Begrilndung des 
Deutschen Retches and evaluations of certain collections of material 
which the student will find useful. 

But the essays and speeches in the first volume are those upon which 
Oncken himself has wished to lay particular emphasis, and which are 
to-day, because of subsequent events, of the greater interest. They are, 
of course, propaganda rather than history, opinion rather than research, 
but they give an excellent notion of the political propaganda at the great 
universities in the last ten years, and s!how the extent to which the 
teaching of history has been a part of the political and national move- 
ment. The essays seek, says Oncken in his preface, " to throw the light 
of historical knowledge upon subjects which hitherto were left in the 
river of partisan quarrels ", " to arouse political parties to a stronger 
consciousness of their historical place in the national life", and "to 
place the political debates of the nation upon a foundation of historical 
knowledge". The historian who eventually attempts to trace the de- 
velopment of the militarist spirit in Germany, its relation to public 
opinion, and the methods of the government to proselytize through the 
schools and universities, will find much interesting material in these 
speeches and essays, for they leave little doubt that Oncken has played 
something better than a subordinate part. The fact alone that he was 
selected to give these patriotic addresses is significant and invests his 
statements with something more than the weight of his own learning. 

The two most unusual and important chapters are those upon Ameri- 
can foreign policy, the growth of the Monroe Doctrine, of Imperialism, 
and upon the German migration to America and " Deutschamerikaner- 
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turn ". These occupy nearly a third of the first volume. He sees in the 
Monroe Doctrine, Imperialism; in the Pan-American Congress of 1826 
anything but a " peace-conference ". " What seems to be a strong re- 
nunciation of European politics means, however, no renunciation of 
policies of Imperialistic conquest. . . . The difference lay simply in the 
fact that this expansion henceforth had nothing to fear from Europe, 
but could extend itself in all directions without European opposition at 
the expense of non-European powers." " Peace on Earth and Our 
Interests — this conjunction of visions of world's peace and schemes of 
world conquest we recognize already in Jefferson's first policies as the 
key (Leitmotiv) of a specious American foreign policy, and we find it 
again in the theories of the founder of the Monroe Doctrine." American 
policy differed from that of European powers not so much in purpose 
as in opportunity. He compares Mahan and Roosevelt to Droysen and 
Treitschke, Seeley and Froude. Mahan's books, he thinks, had " an 
effect upon public opinion comparable to that of the German Navy 
League ". In Roosevelt he sees a man " moved by the great propelling 
force of American Expansion ", inspired by " a national Idealism, " and 
by the consciousness of the need of a national ethical impulse. He, too, 
is full of the " specious cant " of American foreign policy, and this 
enabled him, " one of the strongest nationalists of the present day ", to 
receive the Nobel Prize. 

In conclusion, he says, " In the first rank of conquering world powers 
is the Union now to be found. But the further it progresses along this 
road, the more it will be drawn into the net of world antagonisms, the 
more it will be compelled to take sides with the great coalitions, and the 
more it will lose the early peculiarity of continental isolation with all 
its advantages in an age in which the Great Powers and their depend- 
encies stretch around the globe." 

He traces with some sorrow the progress of the amalgamation of the 
Germans into the American people, and looks forward to the growth of 
" a powerful public opinion, when the Germans, side by side with the 
Irish, react strongly against the natural English- American alliance, 
when they insist that America is an English-speaking country, but not of 
English but of mixed culture, not of English but of mixed blood ". He 
lauds the foundation of a strong society in America to place German 
side by side with English in the instruction of the public schools, and 
to foster German-American history as part of a new national life. Ger- 
mans in Germany "must become conscious that over there, in Deutsch- 
amerikanertum, lies a part of the organism of the German people, which 
belongs to our national being ". Of the actual reality of this Germany 
in America, he admits no doubt. Such utterances shed a flood of light 
upon German ideas about America and American conditions. 

Roland G. Usher. 



